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1: GENERAL INTRODUCTION 



It Can Be Fun 

Church school can be enjoyable for both teacher and student. Of course, it can be much more than fun, 
too. The truth is that if it is not enjoyable, neither teacher nor student will continue attendance. 

Each one in the school wants to feel that he is sharing in a common and interesting experience of 
discovering things unknown before. Each wants to feel that the new knowledge acquired really makes a 
difference to him and in him. Each wants to have church school attendance count for something of lasting 
worth. When this is the case, there is bound to be mutual satisfaction and happiness. 

This Course Has a Special Appeal 

To our knowledge, no book like The Church Across the Street has been made available before to the 
church schools of our country. Briefer books on the same general subject have been written. Books more 
scholarly and harder to read have been written. This book combines dramatic biographical sketches with 
downright information about churches today. The book presents in a straightforward way the theological issues 
that have divided the churches, yet these are seen growing out of the personal religious experiences of certain 
original and daring men and women. Error and truth, cruelty and nobility, tragedy and triumph are sometimes 
combined in the same persons. 

The book also answers questions about the different churches in our midst, which most of us have not 
been curious or bold enough to ask aloud, yet they are questions we are fascinated to have answered. The book 
goes back to medieval history for the beginnings of the stories that still survive in the art, music, liturgies, 
creeds, sermons, architecture and thinking that is all about us. Some of the history we shall find lying buried 
even in our own emotions. 

Learning Directly from People 

Church spires point skyward from many parts of our cities. Each church draws its own congregation. 
Each carries on its own program of activities. Each has its own history. Most of us live our group religious life 
primarily within but one of these churches. We know little of the others. 

Perhaps we should like to know more about the other churches, but we are embarrassed to visit 
them alone. For an entire class to go together to a church service in a strange church, however, would not be 
embarrassing. Indeed, visiting groups have usually been cordially welcomed. Often the minister or some 
other leader in the church has given them personal attention. Opportunities are given for asking questions and 
for exchanging ideas and experiences. How to plan and carry through a schedule of such class visits during a 
period of a year's study of the different kinds of churches and how to profit richly in the doing is the subject of 
this leader's guide. 

Learning Also from a Book 

Each church in the community is linked with a national denomination and that in turn is usually 
linked with a world-wide organization. Each of these large denominations has a history all its own. Atone 
time, there was but one kind of Christian church. Now there are hundreds of different separate bodies, each 
having some special reason for being separate from the others. The stories of those reasons link the churches 
of today with centuries of changing Christian thought. The stories are tragic, stranger than fiction, disturbing, 
inspiring. Some of these dramatic events are told in The Church Across the Street. To read of them should 
increase not only tolerance for differing religious beliefs, but appreciation of their values. To know these stories 
should make us more understanding friends and better citizens of our country. In the end, such a study should 
bring a richer appreciation of one's own church, as well as give the security needed to criticize it constructively. 

The Church Across the Street should be treated as a source book for such a study. For those who wish to 
read further, other books are suggested in the bibliography at the end of the book. Either each member of the 
class should be given a copy of the book or one should be bough t for him to use. 

The leader may well assume that the class members are going to read the chapters for themselves at 
home. If at the beginning the interest is not yet sufficiently awakened for this, time should be taken in class 
either to read the first chapter together aloud or to have the individuals in the class read it in silence before the 
discussion is begun. 



For What Age Group is the Course Intended? 

Experimentally, the book has been used with High School young people, boys and girls of fourteen and 
older, and they have found the project most interesting. College students, you ng married couples, bona fide 
adult classes and parents' groups -all would find the study rewarding, especially those of a liberal religious turn 
of mind. Church schoolteachers who have never be- fore had the opportunity to acquaint themselves with the 
different churches of their communities, may become even more ex- cited over the study than the young people 
they are supposed to teach. 

Let no one be embarrassed by what he does not know. Boys and girls find a special thrill in discovering 
things their teachers or parents do not yet know. There's a double joy in learning, if this is followed by telling 
someone else who does not Know. We prophesy that this project will afford many such opportunities. 

The Art of Awakening Interest 

"This year we are going to study about the different kinds of churches in our town and in our country." 
To begin a year's work with such an ultimatum may kill interest rather than arouse it. Young people like to feel 
that they can have a voice in making plans. 

It is better to pique the curiosity of the boys and girls. Open up the windows of their minds. Lure them 
into new worlds by questions or anecdotes of personal experience. Give them hints of the drama back of what is 
around them about which they have been ignorant. Help them to see how they can go about finding out these 
things they have been only slightly curious about before. Let them see that the project is going to be exciting. 

How may a leader do this awakening of interest? No two will follow just the same plan. It is at this point 
that originality is worth more than prescribed techniques. Here are a few hints to light the spark of fresh 
thinking, but do your teaching in your own way. At the same time try to improve your own way. 

A Preparatory Session or Two 

These are some questions the leader may ask: 

How many kinds of churches are there in our town?, Are there other kinds of churches in other 
cities? How many kinds are we able to name? (Make a list of these.) 

Are there houses of worship not called churches? Are there some not called Christian? Who go to these 
places? What are they like? In how many of these places have we ever been? How many of the ministers do we 
know by name? What friends have we belonging to some of these churches? Have we ever talked with them 
about how they do things in their churches? Have we told them about our church? 

Suppose we had a chance to find out more about these churches and synagogues and meeting places, 
what are some of the things we should like to know about them? (List the questions.) 

How much do we know about what the different churches have done for the welfare of our town? Have 
they founded and supported colleges, hospitals, charities, settlements? Which churches are doing the most? 
Which churches are the oldest? Which have the largest membership? Let the boys and girls think up the 
questions they want answered. 

Class Survey of the Town 

How then may we go about finding out the answers to our questions? Let the class struggle over the 
working out of a plan for surveying the town from the point of view of the churches in it. How can the 
information be gotten? Church announcements in the town paper? The town records in the city hall? Would 
bicycling up and down the streets and noting down the churches found and their location be feasible? 
Individuals may take responsibility for certain sections of the city. 

Having an evening social when a cooperative map of the city is made, on which the locations and names 
of the churches and synagogues are superimposed, may be an exciting venture. If this is done, a committee or 
some individual should be responsible for arranging to have a large sheet of wrapping paper on hand at the 
social, together with crayons and charcoal sticks and rulers for drawing in the streets, etc. 
Think through your problems together. 

List the different things that will need to be done. Divide up responsibilities by letting the members of 
the class choose their own assignments. Some of these may be completed by the next session. Others may be 
carried as part-time projects for a number of weeks. As interest mounts, original ideas will sprout. 

Have several copies of The Church Across the Street on hand and show the students how they will find 



some of their questions answered in this book. Take orders for more books. Have one of the class take the 
orders and be the treasurer. 

If you and your class live in a village having only two or three churches, you may care to make a county 
survey. Or you may study the nearest large town to which you and your neighbors go for shopping and for 
movies. 

Once the class knows the resources within the community, let them choose ten or twelve 
churches of as many different denominations and at least one synagogue to visit during the year. 

The order for the visiting may well be the order followed in The Church Across the Street since this is in 
general a chronological order. The older denominations naturally seem to come first. 

Allow for from three to four Sundays for each denomination, and one or two preliminary Sundays. The 
first Sunday given to a particular denomination should be spent on the biographical sketch of the pioneer 
chosen to represent that denomination. Spend the second Sunday on the chapter about the denomination 
today and on planning for the visit. Then the third Sunday may be given to the actual visit and a fourth Sunday to 
talking over and gathering up the things learned. Some classes may shorten the four Sunday cycle to three. 

The Length of the Sessions 

It begins to be apparent that a Sunday school session of merely an hour or an hour and a half will be a 
great hindrance both to teachers and students. The fun is going to be found in the class activities-the graphic 
work, the discussions and the visits. Even two hours a week will seem all too short. The young people may wish 
to consider Sunday evening sessions or even prolonging the Church School period in to the Sunday morning 
church time. For one year, they may feel it appropriate to substitute this church going in other churches for 
regular attendance at the Sunday morning services of their own church. 

After the first Sunday, only part of each Sunday session should be spent on the graphing of the 
knowledge learned in the class survey of the city, or in other individual activities. 

2: THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The ideas in the introductory section entitled "The Beginning," are well worth thinking over. In 
discussing them, the leader will probably need to take more responsibility than will be necessary later. Don't be 
discouraged if the interest does not run high at the start. The significance of this background summary will be 
clearer to the students after the year's study is complete. Some may choose to omit this introductory section 
entirely. 

This chapter, however is like the background to a painting. It furnishes a setting for the portions of 
greater interest. Martin Luther, the first great Protestant reformer, was not born until near the beginning of the 
sixteenth century after Christ. What had happened between Jesus' death until the break away from the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy? Was this the first break away from Roman Catholicism? How did the Roman Catholic Church 
itself come to be? Had Jesus planned that such a church should be established? 

Perhaps the class already is well informed on these matters. If so, the leader through questions may 
draw from them a review of the information needed to give a setting for the year's study. The leader may prefer 
to read only portions from these introductory sections and to talk about other points in a more informal 
conversational manner. 

Whatever may be your method, in preparing for the class session, read through The Beginning several 
times for yourself. Jot down the main points. This is a procedure that may well be followed in preparing to 
teach any of the chapters. 

THE OLD STORY OF SALVATION 

If you study this introductory chapter in this manner, you will find, for example, that the first part deals 
with the development of the gospel: that is, it presents very briefly the evolving beliefs of the church regarding 
the place of Jesus in the total meaning of history. This section brings us up to the fifth century to the time of St. 
Augustine. It tells in outline form the Old Story of Salvation as St. Augustine finally put it together. He was not 
responsible for creating the story. St. Pau I and his contemporaries began constructing it. St. Augustine, 
however, was the one who gave the story a great expression. In it, the creeds, which the church had decided 
upon, were dramatically presented to the people. It has often been called "the greatest story ever told" 
It contains what was for centuries the orthodox: Christian philosophy of history, covering all the ages of time, 



past, present and future, from eternity to eternity. Presumably, the eternal destiny of each human being is 
presented in it. 

This old story still deeply influences both Roman Catholic and Protestant Christian thought. There is not 
a denomination described in The Church Across the Street that can be understood apart from this Story of 
Salvation. In a more or less revised form, it is being proclaimed from thousands of Christian pulpits the world 
around. It is, therefore, of utmost importance that you ng people should not merely learn the outline of the 
story, but that they should also feel its profound emotional appeal for those to whom it comes as Truth. 

"A SPIRITUAL MONARCHY FOUNDED, THEN DIVIDED" 

This section, like the first, begins with the year one of our era, but it gives the history of the early church 
from the point of view of its fortunes in the Roman Empire and of its developing organization. This section 
presents three great crises. The first is passed when Christianity frees itself from the restrictions of the Jewish 
Law and becomes a universal religion. The second crisis comes when Constantine proclaims Christianity as a 
state religion, and Christians as a consequence pass from persecution into power. The third crisis comes when 
the eastern and western churches separate, each forming its own hierarchy and liturgies but each 
remaining orthodox in belief. 1 1 was not until the sixteenth century that any serious division in the church was 
made because of theological beliefs. 



3: GEN ERAL TECHNIQUES IN LEADERSHIP 
The Art of Asking Questions 

After a leader has a given chapter clearly in mind himself, the next step in preparing to teach is to plan 
how the members of the class may be guided into a worthwhile discussion of the ideas in the chapter. Al- 
though each one in the class should have read the chapter for himself at home, some may have missed its real 
significance. How can a leader awaken imaginations? 

Learning to ask the right questions is one important technique to acquire. For instance in this second 
chapter, the leader's questions should lead the class to imagine more vividly the three crises described. A crisis 
always involves some difficulty or issue that calls for solution. Just what was the issue? Why was it so fiercely 
debated? A meeting of some of the Christians in Jerusalem with Peter & Paul present might be imagined. Let the 
members of the class choose the side they prefer to join, some being Jews and others being Gentiles, Greeks, or 
Roman converts. Then and there have a discussion as if all were living in the first century. 

If the discussion is imagined as following Peter's dream of clean and unclean animals (Acts 10: and 11:) 
and his conversion to Paul's side, and if Peter is portrayed as breaking into the meeting and giving an account 
of his experience, a very dramatic scene would be possible. The art of leading students into such imaginative 
experiences usually involves the asking of the right kind of questions to arouse imaginative thinking. 

As for the second and third issues, there is less opportunity for debate. It may be better, therefore, to 
ask the class to think over why things happened as they did. To answer this question requires some imagining of 
the political situation at that time in Europe and in the Near East. 

At the end of a morning's class, it is usually desirable in some way to arouse the interest of the students 
in what is going to happen next. Here again some good questions will help. In this instance the leader might say: 
We now see this new religion fully set forth in certain definite creeds and in a complete story of how mankind is 
to be saved. The whole system of thought is assumed to be the truth. What do you expect is going to happen 
next? 

Blackboard, Charts and Picture Maps 

Perhaps such teaching through questioning, discussing and dramatizing seems too difficult. Do not then 
let yourself be discouraged. There are other valuable ways of enlisting interest. Most of us find it easier to think 
about ideas if we can see them in some graphic form than if we merely talk. Simply listing on a blackboard the 
three crises described in the chapter by giving a partial sentence to each one will help. 

Someone in the class may be especially fond of organizing his knowledge in a date chart. If so, assign to 
him the responsibility for beginning such a chart and for adding to it as the year's study evolves. 
For instance, he might build a chart entitled A Broad View. Events could be listed in three parallel columns, 



marked, In Europe, In England and Scotland, in America. At the left-hand side of the page could be a series of 
dates listed by decades or by quarter centuries, beginning with the year 1490. For example, in the section 
marked from 1490 to 1500, he might list the following events in the three columns. In Europe: Luther, in 1490, 7 
years old. Loyola born 1491. 800,000 Jews exiled from Spain in 1492. In England: Henry VIII in 1495 began to 
reign. Tyndale was 6 years old in 1490. In America: Columbus landed in America in 1492. Seeing these events 
listed in parallel columns suggests a larger understanding than one receives when seeing each personality 
disconnected from the happenings in the wider world. To build up such a chart will require an alert person 
with patience and curiosity, who can relate this religious history to the larger world history. 

Another person in the class may be interested to draw a chart showing the comparative membership in 
the different churches described in The Church Across the Street. By the use of stick figures each drawn to 
represent perhaps ten thousand people some surprising facts will be made clear. The figures for the churches 
in America can be found in The Year Book of the American Churches (1945 edition, edited by V. Landis, and in 
the World Almanac. These should be available in any public library. 

Another interesting chart would show the proportion of church members to the population of the 
United States. 

If someone wishes to give an even larger view, he should make a chart showing the total membership in 
all Christian churches in comparison with the number of Mohammedans(Muslims), Buddhists, Confucianists, 
followers of Judaism, etc. 

A large outline map of Europe and another of America will also be assets. Someone perhaps will 
volunteer to make these. The rest of the class can then turn the outline maps into picture maps by painting or 
drawing small figures and scenes to be pasted onto the map or to be attached by strings to the right places 
on the map, but pasted on a separate display sheet. 

Let the class participate in putting their newly found knowledge into some graphic form. 

Becoming Acquainted with the Pioneers 

Telling the stories of the beginnings of our separate denominations through portraying 
dramatic scenes from the lives of the founders of these denominations is perhaps the best feature 
of The Church Across the Street. In some instances, it was difficult to decide upon just the 
man or woman to choose as the most influential pioneer, for none of these new 
movements can be justly attributed to a single person. Itiswell from time to time to point this 
out. Indeed, in some cases, the class may wish to find out about some other leader in the 
denomination in addition to the one whose story is told in this book. To tell the complete and complex history 
would have resulted in a bulky and uninteresting volume. 

The apparent unimportance of religious beliefs in modem life makes it difficult for young people today 
to understand why men should ever have fought so bitterly or sacrificed so greatly in order to defend their 
religious beliefs. 1 1 may also come as a surprise to discover how men without education or social prestige were 
able to become such significant leaders. 

In order to develop this understanding, take time to dwell on the actual living conditions of the times 
in which these men lived. Try to imagine the gross ignorance of the common people, and even the lack of 
education among the leaders themselves. It is well to be reminded of the ill health from which many 
suffered, the old attitudes toward sickness, the lack of sanitary conveniences of a rudimentary kind, the few 
and poor schools, the dirt and squalor of many homes and the difficulties of travel. 

The church in teaching its great cosmic story of salvation was giving to the people the one and only 
interpretation of the meaning of life that they knew. It was the rare person who even thought to question its 
assumptions. The rank and file probably never heard of Copernicus or Galileo, and most of those who did hear 
of them condemned them offhand without daring to find out why or what they were teaching. The old gospel 
story, in spite of all its stern punishments and the fear of hell it fostered, also brought the good news of eventual 
salvation in a world where all hardships and injustices would vanish. No wonder the people clung to the comfort 
and the love it assured them might be theirs, if only they were baptized and did as the church commanded. 

To capture the imagination of the student then, the stories of the different denominations have been 
personalized. There is enough of drama in almost any life, when properly presented, to hold the attention of 
normal red-blooded children: but when the life is of such a one as George Fox, John Wesley, or John Calvin, 
there is quite literally no problem at all -if only the teacher and the students are willing to take enough time to 



become reasonably familiar with the chapters in advance. And for most this will soon become not just a 
Saturday night chore, but a genuine opportunity for pleasant relaxant ion. 

Keep Class Discussions Natural 

In dealing with these biographical sketches, the leader's problem is this: How increase the vividness with 
which the students see these historical experiences? 

First of all, may we suggest that, in talking over these pioneers with your class, you try to be a 
companionable member of a conversational group rather than an examiner who is there to see how much the 
young people remember of what they have read. You may even wish to avoid the use of questions entirely and 
may propose topic for discussion instead, which will accomplish the same result. 

For instance, in discussing the chapter on Luther, you may ask such questions as these: 

Which of the scenes remain most vividly in your mind? 

What are your impressions of Luther as a great man? What do you regard as his weak points? How do 
you account for his great influence in Germany? In the rest of Europe? 

What was the new thing for which Luther stood? How much of Roman Catholicism did he keep? 

What more would you like to know about Luther? Who in town could help us to find out more? Through 
this last question, the class will be led to want to make contact with Lutherans in the city, and to visit the 
Lutheran church will seem the next natural step. 

The Use of Dramatic Dialogue 

The stories of these pioneers in religion are filled with dramatic scenes which can be more richly 
understood and felt if put in to impromptu dialogue. Sometimes more than two personalities will be involved. 
Nothing elaborate need be attempted. In leading a class through such an experience, the following simple steps 
may be taken. 

1. Assuming that all the class have read the chapter, let them name the different important scenes in it. 
As these are named, write enough words on the blackboard to recall each scene. 

2. Choose from these scenes the one the class would be keenest to put into dramatic form. 

3. List the personalities in the scene. 

4. Describe the situation involved. The time, the place, the issue, if any, that was at stake. For 
instance, if the class chooses to dramatize the scene in prison the day before Servetus was burned at the stake, 
do a little preliminary imagining of the thoughts and feelings of each character before beginning the 
conversation between Calvin and Servetus or between William Farel and Servetus. 

5. Decide on the person who is to begin the conversation and let the rest follow along as their 
imaginations lead them to do. 

6. Let members of the class choose the parts they wish to take. Pause for a few moments of quiet before 
beginning the dramatic conversation so that each one can have time to put him/herself into the frame of mind 
needed. 

If the dialogue is enough of a success to lead the class to try again, so much the better. Some such scene 
or dialogue may become so thrilling to the students that they will wish to improve the dramatization, and to 
present it sometime as the core of a service of worship. 

If you know of someone especially skilled in leading such original dramatizing, try to enlist his help for a 
special occasion. 

A series of such simple scenes might be gathered together in a kind of pageant and be presented to the 
entire church or to a large assembly as a truly important and unforgettable event. 

Don't be afraid to venture on such dramatizing because you have never done the like before. There 
always has to be a first time. Sometimes the first time is the most thrilling of all. 

On the other hand, an awkward or bungling result may become the very best means of learning. 
"Anything that is worth doing is worth doing badly." So said George Chesterton. Great teachers and leaders are 
not born in a day. 

4: VISITING OTHER CHURCHES 

Preparing to Visit 



1. If the members of the class are well informed, they may ask questions of the minister of the church 
visited which will bring out many interesting points, and which will at the same time inspire considerable 
respect for what the young people know. For this reason, the chapter about the present work of the 
particular denomination should be read by everyone in advance of the visit. 

2. Before a visit is undertaken, it is desirable that the leader or one member of the 
class have a talk with the minister, priest or rabbi of the service to be attended to make sure 
that the day selected is the most suitable. There may be some special service or ceremony or 
feast day which would be of more than ordinary interest, and by waiting a week the class might 
see or take part in it. 

3. Plans should be worked out definitely in advance for the place the group is to meet, 
how they are to be transported to the church if it is at a distance, and just what hour everyone 
should be on hand. 

4. Have someone arrange ahead of time for an interview with the minister or priest or 
rabbi after the church service is over. If the highest official is not free, ask for a talk with some 
leading assistant in the church. 

5. Whatever the service attended, it is well to encourage the members of the class to 
carry small pocket notebooks. These should, of course, not be used in a conspicuous fashion but 
if no notes are made at the time much of significance will be forgotten. 

What to Look for 

Visits will be most profitable and interesting, if the students have done some thinking 
ahead of time on what to look for. Much can be learned merely by watching and listening. 

It often helps to ask individuals to take as their special assignment the observation of 
certain features. A girl interested in art may be asked to note particularly the stained glass 
windows or symbolism wherever found. A boy thinking of engineering or architecture as a career 
may be given the architectural style and general plan of the church to report on. Another who is 
especially good in history may be asked to make note of evidences of the influence of the 
historical background in the church service, in the hymns, or in the sermon. 

Some member may be interested to watch especially for references to parts of the Old 
Story of Salvation in hymns, prayers, and the sermon. Or he may be especially attentive to 
references to the particular dogmas or ideas for which the pioneer of this particular 
denomination stood. 

When visiting the more ritualistic churches, such as The Roman Catholic Church, the things 
to be seen and heard will be beyond any one person's ability to notice. When the group gets 
together afterwards to talk over what they observed, each individual will find himself seeing and 
hearing with the eyes and ears of others many things he himself has missed. 

What to Talk About 

The interview with the minister, priest or rabbi will be a rare opportunity for which some 
plans may well be made. 

If the you ng people are quite immature, a few words from the leader in advance may help 
the class be sympathetic and polite without feeling silenced by unnecessary inhibitions. Careless 
behavior may bring discredit on the church to which they belong, as well as on themselves. The 
reason for the asking of questions should not be to discomfit someone who holds a belief 
contrary to one's own but rather to develop understanding. The object is not to convert or to 
debate with their hosts, but rather to find out the whys and meanings for what they do and 
think. 

In the class discussion beforehand, certain definite questions may be decided upon to ask 
about in the interview with the minister. Others will be suggested during the church service. 
Some such questions as these may be planned for ahead of time. How old is the church? Who 
started it? And why? What is the social or racial background of the members? Has it had any 
special difficulties to overcome? Who have been the important persons in the church and what 
have they done? 



How large is the church membership? The Sunday school? 
What kinds of philanthropy does the church carry on in the city? 

Where are the important institutions near-by which the denomination supports? Schools? 
Colleges? Seminaries? Monasteries? Homes for the aged or for children? What do the young people do? 
What is the name of their organization? 

Naturally there will be many whys and what fors to ask. Why the altar? Or why no altar? Why does the 
priest or minister turn his back on the congregation when he prays? Why the candles? Or the central light 
above the pulpit? 

What do the Greek or other letters on the pulpit scarf mean? 

Some of the class will be interested to know how important the old beliefs of the pioneers of the 
denomination still are to the modern member of the church. How important is the denial of the divinity of Jesus 
in the Unitarian church today? Do the Universalists still believe in the universal salvation of everybody in the 
life to come, as did John Murray? How much of a creed do the Presbyterians still insist upon for membership in 
the church? How important is baptism by immersion to present-day Baptists? How does the Roman Catholic 
priest explain the sacrament of the Eucharist? What is involved if a Protestant marries a Roman Catholic? 
Would the priest be willing for a group of Roman Catholic young people to make a return visit to a Protestant 
church and ask questions? If not, why not? How much of the old Jewish law is binding for Conservative Jews, for 
Orthodox Jews, and for Liberal Jews? 

Some will be interested to find out what hope there is of uniting the different denominations. If so, 
they will wish to ask such questions as these: What does the minister regard as the most distinctive thing about 
his denomination? What beliefs does he hold that are different from those held in other denominations? Could 
his denomination unite happily with any other? To which other denomination does he think his church is most 
closely related? 

Each class will ask its own questions, but the leader may sometimes do a little coaching and 
encouraging beforehand, even perhaps suggesting a few questions that he himself would be keen to have 
answered. 

During the interview with the minister, the leader may well note down the questions the boys and 
girls do ask. These will be useful to him in leading the discussion later. 

Following Up a Visit 

The Sunday following a visit may sometimes be spent entirely in gathering up the impressions and 
learnings gained, and in giving opportunity for further questioning. This may be done in several different ways 
depending on the maturity and the interest of the class. 

1. The teacher may prepare a mimeographed sheet with questions to answer regarding the visit and 
have the boys and girls fill in their answers. If this is done sufficient space on the paper should be allowed for 
their writing. The questions should be simple and their number small. (Several sample sheets of this type are 
given in the appendix of this guide.) 

2. Let the teacher ask each member of the class to write a little article, as if for a newspaper or for a 

talk on "What I found out on our visit to the church", or "What interested me most about 

the ", or "Why I should like (or should not like) to be a " 

3. Let those who had assignments to make special observations or studies give their reports. 

4. Simply have a free-for-all discussion of the visit, gathering up the important discoveries. 

Planning an Exchange Visit 

This church visiting should not be entirely one-sided. 1 1 will add much to the interest of this study if the 
young people of at least one other church are invited to reciprocate the visit. If the young people of two 
denominations can get together merely for a social time, friendships will begin. 

A competent leader with a competent class might even invite another young people's group to join in 
the presentation in dramatic form of the historical backgrounds of the two churches represented. Such a 
cooperative program might be given twice, one to each congregation at a Sunday evening service. To achieve 
such an unusual end would involve working together in committees representing both churches. 

Such a project should be guided by a tactful and well-informed leader. The ministers of the churches 
concerned should be consulted beforehand and also the leaders of the young people's groups. It may take a 



good deal of tact to avoid the suspicion of proselytizing, but the fellowship entailed would lead to changed 
attitudes much more valuable than mere tolerance. 

Making a Class Album 

The interest in a project is usually enhanced if the class keeps some kind of record of what it does and 
learns. This may be nothing more than a secretary's book, with the different members of the class taking turns 
in keeping it up to date; but something more ambitious and interesting is desirable. 

A large album with a cover design created by some member of the class is likely to be an inducement to 
original and careful work. The following are items that might be put into such a class album. 

1. Picture post cards or photographs of the churches visited. Members of the class who 
have cameras are likely to enjoy taking the pictures. 

2. Photos of the class on certain special occasions 

3. A report of each visit, including the names of those who went, the name of 
the minister, personal impressions of the service and some of the new 
understandings which the experience brought. The members of the class should take 
turns in writing these reports. 

4. A copy of the church program may be interesting enough to paste in the album. 

5. A pamphlet or two describing the work or the beliefs of the church may 
sometimes be included. 

6. If the minister or some other person from the church has written a letter to the 
class, this can be i ncluded. 

7. News items from newspapers or magazines will sometimes confirm impressions 
the class have already reached or throw new light on the beliefs and practices in 
other churches. 

Among such items will be articles about local church dignitaries, interesting 
ceremonies (such a s t h e observa nee of A s h Wednesday) t hose relating to the reception of 
novitiates into local convents or monasteries, the ordination of young priests. The calling of new 
ministers, the dedication of new churches, accounts of the canonization of new saints, the 
appointing of new cardinals, the coronation of popes, the work of missionaries, and special 
activities or church-supported schools and hospitals. 

5: SPECIAL TOPICS FOR INDIVIDUAL STUDY 

1. Study of Religious Symbols and Art Forms 

Someone may be especially interested in looking for different kinds of symbols in church architecture, 
priestly gowns, pulpit scarfs, and wall frescoes, tapestries, and statues. To reproduce these symbols in ink 
sketches and to describe in writing their meanings and use would be well worthwhile. The star of David, the 
different types of crosses, the grapevine, the rose, the fish, the keys, the lamb, the Greek letter initials 
are but a few of the most obvious symbols. 

In the Roman Catholic and Greek Orthodox churches, the clerical vestments are exactly like those, 
which have been used for centuries. Every color and every design is supposed to have a symbolic meaning. 
Some student in the class may be interested in investigating this subject and in painting pictures of these 
vestments. 

The icons on the walls of the Greek Orthodox church will all be painted after ancient models or be 
themselves originals dating back centuries. 

The students will be curious to know the names and perhaps stories of the saints before whom 
candles burn. Many Protestant churches also contain statues or paintings of their pioneers, as well as 
paintings and statues of Jesus and other Biblical characters. 

Gathering information about the men and women whose names are honored in the churches visited 
would of itself be an interesting project for someone. 

2. A Study of Religious Music 

For some you ng people this will have a strong appeal and the interest should be encouraged. The 



cantor in the Jewish synagogue, the chanting of the ritual in the f-ligh Episcopal church, the organ 
processionals and interludes, the choirs and their anthems will all have their special appeal. 

A little attention given to the music heard may lead to the appreciation of some of the great musical 
compositions that have come down to us from long ago. Attention should be called to the ancient Hebrew 
melodies and Gregorian chant forms if used. Perhaps some of the students will be able to identify the works of 
Bach, Gounod, Palestrina and Beethoven. The choral music of the Eastern Orthodox Church is especially 
notable. To hear a Credo sung without instrumental accompaniment yet with all the richness that well 
blended voices can give it, is a joy to the musically minded. 

The leader can increase the interest of the young people in the words of the hymn sung if he himself 
takes notice of them. Frequently the religious ideas expressed will be found to be quite outdated, even 
perhaps for the members of the church where the hymns are sung. If some evangelistic service is attended or 
a Youth for Christ gathering is included in the schedule, the class will be reminded of the hymns of John and 
Charles Wesley. We suggest that the young people be definitely encouraged to look for reminders of the Old 
Story of Salvation in the hymns sung. 

If one member of the class takes this subject as his specialty, his reports should give rise to interesting 
quest ions, and should lead the young people to become more conscious themselves of the words of the 
songs they sing. 

3. A Study of Liturgies and Rituals 

The words used in prayer and song, the postures, gestures, and movements of the clergy in leading 
their people in worship, and the prescribed outward acts required in observing sacraments and ceremonies 
may at first lack meaning to those who come from churches where such forms are little used. Consequently, 
there may be no one in the class sufficiently interested to make a special study of these liturgies and rituals; 
and besides to do so would be a difficult undertaking. The class as a whole, however, should learn that these 
forms are the products of centuries of usage and have a strong emotional hold upon those accustomed to 
them. 

If the date of a church visit can be made to coincide with some great day in the church calendar, the 
class may have an opportunity to see ceremonies of much color, and even of pomp. Examples of such 
occasions are the Jewish Festival of Booths, the Christmas midnight Mass in the Roman Catholic Church and 
the Easter morning service in the Greek Orthodox Church. It would be unfortunate, however, if the visiting 
class should see only the spectacular pageantry and the beautiful art forms. 

After watching some ceremony, questions will naturally arise. Why does the priest do this? Why do 
the people do that? In the Jewish Synagogue, why was it this way? And in the Episcopal church why was it 
another way? Encourage the students to ask their questions directly of the minister or priest. His answers will 
be remembered longer than anything the leader may say. 

The real Values from such visiting will depend on how well the leader makes use of the curiosity 
aroused. If the class witnesses the celebration of the Mass in a Roman Catholic church, encourage them to ask 
the priest to explain the meaning of the different things he did. Let them test out the statement in The Church 
Across the Street: "In performing them [the sacraments) certain words must be said exactly as they are given 
in the service book and certain visible acts must accompany the words. Otherwise the sacrament will be of no 
avail." 

If a visit to a Friends' silent meeting follows a visit to a ritualistic service, the contrast will be Very 
impressive. In discussing these differing types afterwards, some fundamental questions are likely to be raised. 
What is it about these old forms that appeals to some people? Why did the Friends break away from all 
rituals and liturgies? Why have they stripped their meetinghouses of all pictorial art? What is worship 
anyway? Are the two types of churches seeking the same experience? Are the differences due to 
temperament or to decisively different ways of being religious? 

4. A Study of Bibles and Prayer Book 

If possible, borrow copies of the Bibles and prayer books used in the churches visited so that the 
young people can examine them for themselves. Let one person be responsible for making a collection of 
these books and reserve a table in the classroom where the books can be displayed. 

A comparison of the Roman Catholic and Protestant Bibles will bring its surprises. Dip into the 



Apocryphal books. Note some of the differences in translation of passages in both Bibles, especially where 
important dogmas are involved. Would you choose the Roman Catholic or the Protestant version of the Lord's 
Prayer as being the truth to Jesus? 

Compare also the Jewish Old Testament and the Christian Old Testament. What books have the 
Christians omitted? Of course, the actual Hebrew scrolls written by hand, can be seen only in the synagogue 
itself. Discover how much of the Old Testament t is used in the Orthodox and Conservative Synagogues. 

A comparison of the Roman Catholic missal and the Episcopal prayer book will also be of interest. 

Mary Baker Eddy's Science and Health and Key to the Scriptures deserve some examination. Note 
especially the chapter on Prayer. This could become the starter for a very searching discussion of prayer. 

The Mormons, too, have the revelations of Joseph Smith. Let the class find out for themselves to 
what extent these are read by the Latter-day Saints. 

Encourage the students to bring to class pictures and articles, which they find in current magazines 
that deal with points of interest regarding one or other of the denominations. 

The National Geographic Magazine is a continuous source of good pictures of notable churches and 
cathedrals. It also often publishes pictures of religious ceremonies showing the costumes and objects used i n 
them. 

CURRENT RESOURCES AND PICTURES 

The large city libraries have collections of pictures that can usually be borrowed for educational use. 
The National Gallery of Art (Washington, D. C.) has published a series of beautiful reproductions of 
masterpieces from its collection. Secure a catalogue of their resources. Some are in color and some are of 
religious subjects. These cost 25 cents each and are quite suitable for framing. Such pictures may add much 
to the atmosphere and beauty of any classroom. 

Most libraries receive a number of denominational journals which not only include much up-to-date 
information about the activities of the different churches, but many usable pictures. Some of these magazines 
may be secured from friends in the other churches. 

Several recent illustrated articles appearing in secular magazines are pertinent to this study: 

Fortune: Sept. 1939. This contains many beautifully colored pictures of people and art objects in the 

Vatican. 

Life Magazine: May, 1946. This contains brilliant pictures of the ceremonies held in connection with the 
elevation of four Americans to the office of Cardinals. 

The Saturday Evening Post: March 9, 1946 This contains an enlightening illustrated article on Salt 
Lake City by George Sessions Perry. 

Occasionally there are movies, which present the current activities in the churches. Such programs as 
"The March of Time" will give some of the more spectacular events in church life. 

DENOMINATIONS NOT INCLUDED IN THE BOOK 

Since so few of the two hundred and fifty odd Protestant denominations have been presented in The 
Church Across the Street, i t is likely that the class will wish to visit a church of one of the denominations not 
mentioned. Perhaps the community survey begun at the opening of the year revealed a certain denomination, 
not mentioned in our text, as being especially strong in your city. In this case, the interest aroused should be 
encouraged. 

Several books are listed in the bibliography in The Church Across the Street which treat of more 
denominations than those treated in our text. Ask you r public library or your church to purchase one of the 
volumes for your use. 

Even though you fail to find a book describing the denomination the class wishes to study, do not 
hesitate. It will be thrilling for class members to see how much they can learn through their own observations, 
questioning, and reading in the public library. 

PREPARING A DRAMATIC PROGRAM 

How a study project is ended is as important as how it begins. Time should be reserved for summing up 
the class learnings in someway so that the memories of the total experience will stand forth with clarity 
and so that the class will be left with a feeling of worthy accomplishment. 



Completing a really fine class album and presenting it to the church school as a gift for more or less 
permanent display will help toward such an end. 

Giving some kind of dramatic program as a climax to the year's work would involve considerable extra 
labor but the results gained would more than compensate for the effort. 

All through the year, the class might keep in mind the prospect of giving a final play or pageant. The 
informal dramatic dialogues, suggested earlier, growing out of the study of the different pioneers, may lead 
naturally toward a plan for some larger and more inclusive dramatic program at the end of the year. 

Three main types of dramatic programs are possible. The first would be a play based upon the life story 
of one person. In this case, the class should take a vote to find out which of the personalities is most appealing 
and which the class chooses to present in a play of three or five scenes. 

A second type of dramatic program would be a pageant. This would consist of a series of brief scenes 
depicting certain critical events in the making of our churches. The scenes might be merely tableaux, with 
a reader speaking from the side of the platform to indicate the significance of the event portrayed; or 
there might be speaking parts with a little acting. In either case, a reader will be needed in order to bind 
the scenes together and to lead the audience to grasp the significance of the brief portrayals. A pageant 
would require more characters than a single drama. On the other hand, no scenery would be needed and a 
minimum of properties. 

In one case, the class would study one man or person intensively. They would read other books about 
him than our one text. They would imagine vividly the scenes chosen for portrayal. They would do library 
research to learn the kinds of costumes, houses, customs and people to put into the scenes. In imagining 
conversations and actions, they would in a measure relive the life of the pioneer chosen. Impressions of the 
greatness of the character presented would probably never be forgotten. On the other hand, if a pageant is the 
chosen form of expression, the class will be stimulated to look at the whole sweep of the history of the churches 
since 1500. They will need to see the course of events in some kind of perspective. They will have to decide on 
the important events to portray and be willing to omit those of lesser significance 

A third type of dramatic program would be the presentation of some experience which the class itself 
has had, such as the reproduction on the stage of some class discussion, of an exchange visit with another young 
people's group, or of a conversation with a Roman Catholic priest or with a Jewish rabbi or with some minister. 
Perhaps the class itself has had a kind of conversion to a new outlook. How their own experience might be re- 
enacted so that their friends can share a part of the meaning of it? Preparing such a scene should not be a 
difficult undertaking. 

A. Pageant as Climax 

Perhaps to give an historical pageant will seem the most ambitious. It is possible, however, to keep a 
pageant moderately simple. This can be done in two ways: first by restricting the number of scenes, even to as 
few as three, second, by choosing a simple theme with which to bind the scenes together. 

For example, one theme for a pageant might be Courage to Break with Tradition. How did these men 
come to have it? What was the price some of them paid? What have been the results? 

In working out such a pageant one thinks of Luther nailing his theses to the door of the cathedral, 
Loyola throwing off his knightly robes and clothing himself as a beggar, Servetus being asked to recant, 
George Fox ref using to fight or to swear. I n fact each one of these pioneers broke with tradition in one way 
or another. If the class were willing to consider presenting those who did not stand firm when faced with the 
threat of death, as, for example, Thomas Cranmer and Robert Browne, the pageant would be woven not around 
the assumption that courage to stand alone was always desirable but around the question, when should one 
stand alone. 

Another idea around which a pageant could he woven would be the idea of direct revelation. Many of 
these pioneers believed that they had received a direct and new revelation from God. George Fox, Mary Baker 
Eddy, Joseph Smith are examples. They met opposition. History seems to show humankind as skeptical of new 
revelations, revering the old as superior. In choosing the scenes and in working out how to depict them, the 
class cannot help but be led to ponder on the significance and meaning of such experiences. Should we expect 
such moments to come to us? How should we treat others who claim to have had these direct revelations? How 
should we explain and understand such experiences in the light of modern psychology? In fact, the class 
might end the pageant with a present- day scene showing perhaps how new revelations or insights have come 
to some people of modern times. 



The thinking stirred up in the very process of developing the pageant may be far more valuable in the 
long run than the giving of the pageant itself. Henry Thoreau put the challenge of this theme in a striking 
paragraph which might be q quoted by the reader as part of his statement of the theme: "It is remarkable that 
the highest intellectual mood which the world tolerates is the percept ion of the truth of the most ancient 
revelations, now in some respects out of date; but any direct revelation, any original thoughts, i t hates like 
virtue. The fathers and the mothers of the town would rather hear the young man or woman at their tables 
express reverence for some old statement of the truth than utter a direct revelation themselves. They don't 
want to have any prophets born in to their families! So far as thinking is concerned, surely original thinking is the 
divinest thing. Rather we should reverently watch for the least motions, the least scintillations of thought in this 
sluggish world, and men should run to and fro on the occasion more than at an earthquake. We check and 
repress the divinity that stirs within us, to fall down and worship the divinity that is dead without us. I go to see 
many a good man or good woman, so-called, and utter freely that thought which alone it was given me to 
utter; but there was a man who lived a long, long time ago, and his name was Moses, and another whose name 
was Christ, and if your thought does not, or does not appear to, coincide with what they said, the good man or 
the good woman has no ears to hear you. They think they love God! It is only his old clothes of which they make 
scarecrows for the children, '"here will they come nearer to God than in those very children?" 

From Journal of Henry Thoreau 

Another theme around which a pageant might be woven would be Beliefs for Which Men Have Died. 
Whether or not this idea is dramatized, it is well worth letting the members of the class thumb through their 
books and list the beliefs and the persons who suffered death rather than pretend they believed differently. 
What beliefs do we hold today for which we would pay such a price rather than pretend? 

DISCUSSIONS OF PERSONAL BELIEFS 

Sooner or later, if this study grips the hearts and minds of the young people, the questions will be 
asked: What do we really and truly believe ourselves? Here we have been talking about what others believe. 
What can we honestly believe today in view of all that science has taught us? 

Let us, first of all, realize that it is unreasonable to expect that either we or the young people with whom 
we work are going to be able to think through thorough our philosophies of life. We must give ourselves time in 
which to grow in our grasp of meanings. Here are a few suggestions. 

Strive to seek frankness without being destructive. Challenge thinking without frightening the thinkers. 

Whenever a discussion starts, try first of all to have the issue stated, without taking sides yourself as a 

leader. 

See if there is need for knowing more facts than the class already knows before permitting the stating of 
opinions. 

If the needed facts cannot be set forth at once, let the discussion wait until some member or members 
can bring in the facts. 

If an outsider, who knows the facts is needed or is available, plan to ask him to come to speak to the 

class. 

Then when the class feels prepared to take sides on the issue, give opportunity for frank expression of 
points of view. Insist on their giving the reasons they have for their beliefs. 

Help the boys and girls to learn how to be happy with friends who differ from them even on important 
issues. This will be true democracy in action. 

Finally, do not let yourself become embarrassed by your own ignorance or by your own uncertainties. 
The boys and girls will like you better if they discover that you do not know it all and that even though you, too, 
may be living in a fog of doubts, you still have a zest for living and for seeking the truth. It will help the young 
people just to talk, provided they feel able to speak freely and honestly. 

When you feel yourself unable to cope with the situation, then is the time to call i n someone more 
expert in the field, someone who has gained greater maturity in his philosophy of life. Sometimes calling in an 
outsider is desirable even though the leader feels quite competent. We should seek opportunities for bringing 
young people in close touch with the truly great men and women in our communities. 

When questions begin to break out from one and another in the class, ones too many or too difficult to 
handle easily, it is well to put the questions down in writing. Make a list of them on the blackboard so that the 
class can look at its own questions all together. 



The natural result of seeing such a list will be to ask, Who is there who might help us to find answers to 
our questions? Who is there who might help us think on these things? Perhaps the minister will come first to 
mind, or i t may be that some college professor, writer, psychologist or scientist will seem more desirable. Let 
the class choose between the possibilities. They may wish to have two people come, one following the other on 
two successive Sunday mornings. These may represent differing points of view. 

Let some member of the class write a letter asking for the appointment on a definite date, including the 
questions with the letter. Better still, let the representative have an interview with the person desired, ex- 
plaining the whole situation. It may give the person asked a little greater assurance that the request is 
worth heeding, if the leader also speaks to him. 

When the speaker comes, he may decide to take up the written questions, one by one. He may prefer, 
however, to deal with them as a whole and then to ask for spontaneous questions. Such interviews with mature 
and intelligent people in the community sometimes make red-letter days for eager young people. 

10: SAMPLE QUIZZES 

Some Sample Quiz Sheets 

Dr. Manwell, while leading a class of High School students in this study of different churches, found it 
useful to prepare mimeographed sheets on which he had put certain questions or incomplete statements. These 
could be rather quickly answered or filled in by the students and they enjoyed this challenge to their memories 
and their thinking. He was accustomed frequently to present each one in the class with one sheet of questions 
before visiting a church and with another sheet after the visit had been made. 

The following are a few samples of such quiz sheets. Other leaders will probably wish to make their own 
lists of questions. Each situation is different from any other. These forms are included merely in the hope that 
they may prove suggestive to others. 

Any leader attempting this task will doubtless find, as did Dr. Manwell, that it is a temptation to try to 
cover too much ground with the questions. Probably what can be included on one ordinary sheet of paper of 
business size will be enough. Try to confine your questions to facts given in the chapters, or to facts that will 
have been learned through the visit. Some of these filled-in quiz sheets may well be put into the class album. 

If you have an especially brilliant person i n your class, who is taking the course seriously, why not 
permit him or her to make out the quiz sheet occasionally? It would probably be advisable for the leader to 
ask for the privilege of going over the quiz sheet before it is mimeographed. There are two mistakes that an 
inexperienced person can easily make. One is to ask questions which answer themselves and, therefore, do not 
require enough of the student. Another common mistake is made in the wording of the incomplete statements. 
Perhaps not the right word is chosen as the word to be guessed, or perhaps the statement is so phrased that 
several different words could equally well be put into the empty space. It requires some art to make useful and 
interesting quiz sheets. But with a little help certain young people may do as well or even better at it than will an 
inexperienced leader. 



SO YOU ARE TO VISIT A ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 

What do you know about it? 

1. The name Catholic means . 

2. The minister in a Roman Catholic Church is called a . When addressed he is called . 

3. The earthly head of the Roman Catholic Church is . 

He lives in the city of . 

4. The first head of the church, according to Roman Catholic belief, was who is said to have been 

by . 

5. The doctrine that the when speaking publicly on matters relating to the church, never 

makes a mistake is called the doctrine of . 

6. The Bible which Roman Catholics read is (the same as) (somewhat different from) the Bible used by 

Protestants. The most widely used authorized version of the Roman Catholic Bible is called the version. 

The most widely used authorized version of the Protestant Bible is called the version 

because 

7. Priests are(forbidden) (permitted) to marry. 

8. The sacrament, called in Protestant churches Holy Communion or the Lord's Supper, in Roman 
Catholic churches is called 

9. It is believed that when the priest blesses the bread and wine a double miracle happens. It is this: 

10. It is believed that by making confession to a priest, one may 

11. It is believed that since the days of Christ, no one who has not can be admitted to heaven. 

THINGS TO LOOK FOR WHEN YOU VISIT A ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 

1. The style and shape of the church building. 

2. The pictures and symbols in the stained glass windows. 

3. The cross at the top of the spire. Is there more than one? What kind of a cross is it? 

4. Statues inside or outside of the building. Who are represented? 

5. Is there a convent or monastery nearby or attached to the church? Who is its patron saint? What is 
the order called? 

6. Is the building a church or a cathedral? What is the difference? 

7. The holy water fonts and what the people do when passing by them. 
Boxes for collections. Where placed? 

When do the worshippers make theil offerings? 

9. The confessional booths. 

10. The '"stations of the cross". 

11. The altar and what is on it. 

12. The language used in the service. 

13. Rosaries and how they are used by worshippers. 

14. Is the service you hear "high" or "low" mass? 

15. The vestments of the priest with their symbols. 

16. The use of candles. 

17. The use of bell ringing in the service. 

18. The use of chanting, singing and instrumental music. 

19. All the different acts of the priest in celebrating the sacrament of the Eucharist. 

20. How and when the people participate in the service. 

21. All acts and words that remind you of what Protestants and Roman Catholics have in common. 



SO YOU ARE VISITING THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

What do you know about it? 

1. The two greatest names in Presbyterian church history are of and of 

2. The City of Geneva in the time of was called because 

3. The Presbyterian statement of faith is called The and must give 

assent to this statement or resign from their offices. 

4. The most important ideas in this statement are: 

1. 
2. 
3. 

5. The Presbyterian form of government is essentially (a democracy) (a monarchy) (an oligarchy) . 

a. Each local Presbyterian Church is governed by a group of elected members. This group 
with the minister is called . 

b. The Presbyterian churches in a given area are organized in a . 

c. These larger groups together form a . 

d. The national organization is called the . 

e. The highest national office is that of . 

6. Each Presbyterian Church 

( ) is free to choose its own minister, provided . 

( ) has its minister assigned to it by a higher church authority. 

7. Heresy-trials have been (more) (less) common in the Presbyterian church than in other 
denominations, because . 



LAST SUNDAY WE VISITED THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 

1. It is called Church. 

2. The minister's name is 

3. The architecture of the church building is 

4. The building is (old) (new). It is (beautiful) (ugly) (rather common- place looking) . 

5. The church was (filled) (half empty). 

6. The following important people in the life of the city were there: 

7. I learned that the congregation is especially interested in the following activities or institutions: 

8. The minister (read) (did not read) from a prayer book. 

9. The congregation (had) (had not) prayer books. The service was in the ( ) language. 

10. I (did) (d id not) hear Luther's name mentioned in the service. His hymn was sung. 

11. The congregation (recited) (did not recite) a creed. This (was) (was not) familiar to me. 

12. the most important idea in the sermon was 

13. In our city there are about Lutherans. They belong mostly to nationalities. 

14. In our country, there are about Lutherans. 

15. The Lutheran church (is)(is not) A what I would call a liberal church because 



Some Sample Oral Quizzes 

Instead of these written quiz sheets, some classes may prefer to have simple oral quizzes. Different 
members of the class might plan these and conduct them from time to time. 

For example, instead of listing the things which each one should look for when visiting a Roman 
Catholic church, have the class the Sunday before a visit think out together and name the things it is going to 
look for. Make a list of these things. Or ask the class members to think out ahead of time some of the questions 
they are going to try to get answers for. Make a list of these questions. Keep them for reference, when the 
interview with the minister is about to take place. 

Another form of oral quiz that would be well worthwhile after a visit would be one stimulated by the 
single question: 

Why would I like to be a ? 

Or why would I not like to be a ? 

Some may relish an opportunity to write out their answers to one or other of these questions. 



11: THE BENEDICTION 

The two following quotations sum up the significance, which such a study as this may have upon the 
maturing thought of our young people. Dr. Arthur Cushman McGiffert was a learned student of church history. 
John Burroughs was an ardent student of nature. Their words might be neatly typed and presented as a farewell 
gif t to each of the class. As these sayings are read and re- read, they may become transformed into expressions 
of personal desires -prayers for advancing appreciations and deepened insights. 



"Great men need not that we praise them; the need is ours that we know them. They are our 
common heritage. 

Whether we be of their faith or of another, whether our fathers fought with them or with their 
enemies, whether we stand where they stood or have traveled far on ways they dreamed not of, we are the 
richer that they lived." 

Arthur Cushman McGiffert 

The Century Magazine, Dec. 1910 



"Our fathers had their religion and their fathers had theirs, but they are not ours, and could not be in 
those days under those conditions. But their religion lifted them above themselves; they healed their wounds; 
they consoled them for many of the failures and disappointments of this world; they developed character; they 
tempered the steel in their nature. How childish to us seems the plan of salvation, as our fathers found it in 
the fervid -and I feelingly say- inspired utterances of Saint Paul ! But it saved them, it built character, it made 
life serious, it was an heroic creed which has lost credence in our more knowing and more frivolous age. We see 
how impossible it is, but we do not see the great natural truths on which it rests." 

"A man is not saved by the truth of the things he believes, but by the truth of his belief-its sincerity, its 
harmony with his character." 

Accepting the Universe, John Burroughs 

Houghton Mifflin, 1920. pp. 117, 118 



